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PREFACE 


T here is nothing new or unique about the black Methodist call for 
church renewal and development. For several decades, black 
Methodist activists have been unstinting in their efforts to undo the 
general intransigence of The United Methodist Church. Over the 
years they have proposed a number of plans and programs to re¬ 
direct the church’s outlook and improve the condition of minority 
members. This action culminated in the issuance of the Black Paper 
in 1968. 

Since the turbulent sixties, black Methodists have continued 
their thrust for change, both within and outside the church. As the 
papers gathered here strongly contend, the social and political 
issues that pervaded our society yesterday are no less threatening 
today. 

Of paramount importance to the writers here, particularly in 
the essays of Major Jones and Tallulah Williams, is the role of the 
black pastor in the black local church. This theme is continued by 
Marcus Matthews as he poignantly discusses the black pastor in a 
racially changing community. 

Along with their persistent cry for economic parity and inde¬ 
pendence, equal opportunity and Christian education, the black 
pastors are ever mindful of their duties and responsibilities through 
the various outreach ministries. To this end, Russell McReynolds’ 
words are both profound and instructive. His perspective is well in¬ 
formed and prepares the way for the important remarks by Anthony 
Shipley on black church revitalization. 

As in previous years, black Methodists are seeking to rearrange 
the church’s political hegemony which remains indifferent to con¬ 
tinuing charges of racism, misplaced priorities, and neglect of moral 
and spiritual leadership. These are some of the issues that bristle at 
the heart of the papers as each writer takes the church to task, shap¬ 
ing and suggesting useful strategies and tactics for change—and 
for liberation. 
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The Education and Development 
of a New Clergy for a New 
Black United Methodist Church 

MAJOR JONES 


B lacks, clergy and lay alike, must conceptualize a new pluralistic, 
complex, and highly-technological society. We now exist in a 
social context that is radically different and competitive in employ¬ 
ment opportunities, economic advantages, and in matters of educa¬ 
ting our youth. If we are not careful, we will soon find ourselves 
pitted against other minority groups as we struggle for the same few 
jobs and favors from the white majority. The growing number of 
issues demands much of black Christians, clergy and laity. 

The black United Methodist church will need increasingly to 
reclaim its place as the center of the moral life of the community. 
We must move to prepare black community life with the spiritual 
dimensions needed to combat crime, reliance on drugs, the welfare 
system, and other types of mental and physical enslavement. There 
must be increased religious and moral support for the home, the 
school, the new political establishment and the community beyond. 
Indeed, because blacks have new political power, the traditional 
political structures are all the more indifferent to our plight. 

The black church has traditionally been the one place from 
which our moral consciousness has come. We are increasingly being 
threatened by the concepts of a new morality that is alien to our best 
interests and future. External and alien forces have joined to de¬ 
value life and to blight the hope of the future for black people to the 
point where many of our young people who are unemployed, dis¬ 
illusioned and estranged choose suicide over life. 

Heretofore, in our darkest days, even in slavery and in times 
of much more widespread segregation, oppression and defined 
status, the black church was our “hope and our stay.” It was be¬ 
cause the minister was the central figure and a symbol of leader¬ 
ship for moral stability. If black United Methodists lose that place 
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for the black church and its ministry of the future, the black com¬ 
munity in the United States of America will be much the lesser. 

Blacks must become more keenly aware that it takes broader 
and more adequate theological content now to produce a ministry 
that is adequate in education and intellectual strength for the future. 
Indeed, emotionalism is all right only if it is imbued with adequate 
content to see people through the complexities of our time. New 
emphasis should be placed upon black worship, hermeneutically 
speaking, so that it contains an adequately implicit, as well as an 
explicit, content. Such implicit and explicit content is badly needed 
for the type of complex society in which we now live. I would con¬ 
tend, theologically, that religion is an absolutely necessary dimen¬ 
sion for the living of these days, but religion should be so interpreted 
that it will imbue a kind of radical, but rational, understanding of 
the world in which we now live. This is not a simple world; it cannot 
be compared to the agrarian culture of yesteryear. 

Traditionally, the worship service, the sermon, the hymn, the 
support music and the ritual did not need much content. Life was 
simple, questions were simple and answers were absolute and clear. 
But life now has to be lived and understood within a highly-complex 
context, where much thought and constant rational assessment 
are the needed tools to reinforce individuals within the current 
social milieu. If the black church loses its intellectual ability to in¬ 
form its members for the current living of the day, then it will lose 
its following and place as the center of the moral life. 

The black church of tomorrow will need a new ministry and it 
must come more and more from within the ethos of the black church. 
We have heretofore given too little thought to recruitment of min¬ 
isters from the ranks of our membership. There are many young 
people who are interested in ministry if we would but create a more 
positive climate at the level of the local church. Too many blacks 
are negative, ill-tempered and obstructive to the very life of God’s 
church. We need to give new thought to our role as a people of God 
within the context of God’s church. 

The current and urgent mission of the total black church of God, 
as never before, is to discover, to apply and to proclaim in new words 
and in fresh deeds the mighty acts of God, acts of God that culminate 
in the serving and sacrificial life, death and victorious resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, our example, our Lord. Black Christians must be¬ 
lieve that Jesus Christ is alive in God’s people, and that he continues 
his ministry and mission through the life and work of black Chris¬ 
tians. It is the current and urgent mandate of the gospel that blacks, 
as they have been set free, forgiven and empowered by God, live in 
mission for the freedom of others so that all people of God may also 
have a sense of urgent mission, knowing full well that they are also 
sent. 
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The current historical situation in the United States of America 
has changed almost beyond all current human conceptualization, 
especially within the black community. Black people today are 
moving increasingly toward an ever new sense of spiritual and in¬ 
tellectual integrity and a more precise ethnic identity. The ultimate 
result of this quest for a new identity is not fully clear. However, 
in relation to the black community, black leaders agree that there 
is much to be done, that careful directions are needed, and that a 
new type of theologically-educated leadership is a must. 

Though the black church is often still at the very center of the 
black community, the role has changed as have the times and the 
circumstances which determine the daily concerns of black people 
who are still oppressed, both consciously and unconsciously. The 
current black church is now being called to a new reality. This call 
is no less critical today than at the time of the inception of the black 
church; first, as an invisible institution in a hostile environment, 
and secondly, as a viable post-slavery institution. 

As leaders of their people, the task of the black preachers has 
traditionally been, and is now, to make intelligible, by articulate 
word and deed, the fact that the black church ought to be that special 
part of the world that seeks out, makes known and fully clear what 
God is doing in the world. Any black church fails if it does not clear¬ 
ly identify God’s work in the world so that one may see and under¬ 
stand what the church is and ought to be. The black preacher, to 
be effective, must be a man or a woman of God who knows firsthand 
how God deals with people; above all, by reliance upon God’s Holy 
Spirit, the preacher must know what God would have the people 
say and do in response to the current issues of the day. Such has 
been the traditional role of black preachers; such is their role today. 
They must answer the question, “Is there any word from the Lord?” 
with a clear “Thus saith the Lord.” Bishop Joseph Johnson, speak¬ 
ing of this current and traditional role, rightly observes: 

The early black preacher was primarily that preacher of the 
word. His messages were determined by the reality of death, the 
difficulties of life, and the saving word which he discovered in 
the Bible. 

... the black preacher was an interpreter of the Black Experience. 

He interpreted it in the light of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ, 
and thereby provided the moral dynamics for living. 

Black preachers have traditionally used their calling, insights, 
and knowledge of God as a means to help ease the burdens of slavery 
and current oppression. Through the years, blacks have considered 
themselves a chosen people, and the black leaders of the black 
church used this idea of a people chosen for a special type of 
leadership in somewhat the same way. We need to reclaim a new 
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sense of a “special peoplehood” if our youth are to have a sense of 
worth and well-being. 

Blacks who elect to become ministers in today’s world must have 
a new, a fresh and a sure self-understanding. They must have 
acquired a new frame of reference for their existence. This also 
means a new and reinforced sense of personal and professional self- 
worth. To be a black minister is to be a quality minister in a context 
of pluralism. To be a black minister under God is to reject any 
downgraded definition of blackness as ugly, evil, etc. That notion, 
that idea, is not dead; it is still alive and well. The call to ministry is a 
call to the black man and woman to enter into a kind of 
“transvaluation” of one’s status as a black person, so that to be 
black is conceived to be also beautiful. It is a call to a state of 
maturity so as to be able always to affirm and reaffirm one’s being 
and one’s equality and one’s dignity as a human being. To be black is 
to acquire a new and assured sense that one is equal to any other 
human being in creation. 

Whatever may be the new revolution in American life and 
affairs and whatever change they may or may not have already 
brought about, the new black militants of this generation have 
already sparked a profound revolution in the way Afro-Americans 
see themselves. The elevation of the word “black” to both ordinary 
and aggressive use has a long and complex history, and the 
psychological roots and implications are too deep and broad to 
foretell now. The black militant movement of a few years ago was 
able to succeed, as never before, in establishing the free use of the 
word “black” in the vocabulary of black people’s current self- 
expression. Blackness has now become a powerful counter assertion 
and challenge to all past self-debasement and self-denial. 

This period of black emphasis has heightened the efforts to re¬ 
gain for black people a new sense of the past in which they can now 
take due pride under God. Alex Haley’s Roots would not have had 
such an overwhelming acceptance before the Black Revolution. It 
would then follow that the search for a working redefinition of re¬ 
ligion and the black person’s place in this nation and the world are 
only the by-products of what is in the making. This is not to say that 
the role of the black minister is not also a religious role or function; 
it is, rather, to say that this ministry is close to the aspirations of a 
people. It has something to do with liberation, the struggle for free¬ 
dom and a better life. 

Whatever the future may bring, the black church and the black 
clergy must be part of the process and the ultimately recognized 
achievements. The election of President Reagan and his success 
in rolling back the gains we fought and died for are real. The black 
church must have a clear role in the current and future struggle to 
build a liberated society for us all. 
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It is to this end that we have called consultation. It is to reaffirm 
our commitment to the full task of recruitment, education and the 
deployment of black clergy for a tomorrow free of oppression and 
discrimination. 

Working within the black community, the black preacher can¬ 
not merely conceive of the ministry as being directed solely to church 
people, church problems and church responsibilities. Theological 
education must equip the black ministry for leadership within the 
broadest possible range of community life. Ministry is to the church, 
ministry is to the unchurched. A call, any call, from God is a call to 
the whole people of God, the churched and the unchurched. 
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The Black Pastor as Leader 


TALLULAH F. WILLIAMS 


“Sermons We See” 

I’d rather see a sermon than hear one any day; 

I’d rather one should walk with me than merely tell the way. 

The eye’s a better pupil and more willing than the ear, 

Fine counsel is confusing, but example’s always clear; 

And the best of all the preachers are those who live their 
creeds, 

For to see good put in action is what everybody needs. 

I soon can learn to do it if you’ll let me see it done; 

I can watch your hands in action, but your tongue too fast 
may run. 

And the lecture you deliver may be very wise and true, 

But I’d rather get my lessons by observing what you do; 

For I might misunderstood you and the high advice you 
give, 

But there’s no misunderstanding how you act and how you 
live. 


—Edgar A. Guest 


W hat was it about Jesus that he could take a band of poor, un¬ 
schooled Galilean provincials and use them to light a revolution 
of love that continues today to burn in the hearts of people through¬ 
out the world? How was Jesus able to approach Matthew, the tax 
collector, with a simple “follow me,” to which Matthew responded 
by leaving his occupation to follow Christ? What about Zacchaeus’ 
response to Jesus? Jesus saw the little man high up in a sycamore 
tree trying to get a better look at what was going on. Zacchaeus 
undoubtedly thought he was safe from the scrutiny of Jesus, when 
he was suddenly ordered to come down from the tree because Jesus 
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announced, “I’m going to your house today.” Hegotdown, and Jesus 
went to his house. 

What was there about the character of Jesus that he could, with 
a sentence of rebuke, turn away a mob intent on stoning a woman 
caught in the act of adultery? Throughout the gospel record, there 
are listings of an incredible variety of places to which Jesus went 
and people to whom he ministered. 

Jesus preached to the crowds in the synagogues. But he also 
was found at the seaside with the fishermen. He moved among un¬ 
clean lepers. He scourged the temple of the moneychangers. In the 
midst of a throng, he sensed when the woman with the issue of blood 
touched his garment. He sat beside the man with the withered hand 
and made him complete and whole. He broke bread at the Pharisee’s 
table where a woman of the street came and washed his feet with 
her tears. He sat with the Samaritan woman at a well and told her 
of the water of life that could quench her thirst eternally. She came 
to the well with her waterpot—and went away with the well itself. 

In all of his life and ministry, Jesus motivated people to action 
in response to his acts of grace and goodness. How? He loved them 
as he loves you and me. Not only did Jesus have an overwhelming 
love for people, he also loved life. He was interesting and interested. 
Jesus brought color, energy, and life to his surroundings. Jesus was 
positive and creative. He knew the source of happiness. Jesus prayed 
for strength and guidance. Jesus was committed to ministry. Jesus 
was, is, and ever shall be a True Leader! 

This is the Lord’s human aspect. But behind that is the God¬ 
head. Jesus is the Son aspect of the Godhead. He is God incarnate. 
He is God manifesting in human form a particular aspect of the 
triune God, the Son, the obedient. 

When we are really honest about our ministry as black pastors, 
we know there is something dreadfully wrong. We are often in¬ 
effective in organizing and stabilizing a local church. We are often 
incompetent in affairs of social action. We are often powerless in 
our preaching, boring in our counseling, and unconvincing in our 
appeals to support various worthwhile ideas and causes. Something 
is wrong. Perhaps our philosophy of ministry was built on the wrong 
foundation. Perhaps our methodology of ministry is outmoded. Per¬ 
haps our forms of ministry are archaic. 

What is wrong with the ministry is what is missing in black 
ministers. If our ministry is powerless, it is because we have a void, 
a vacuum, a vacancy. If we are not good shepherds, it is because we 
have nothing to feed the sheep. If we are not good preachers, it is be¬ 
cause good preaching is taking something out of my heart and put¬ 
ting it into your heart. You can’t give away what you do not have. 
If we are not effective social reformers, it is because we march, never 
having knelt. If we are not good counselors, it is because those who 
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cross our thresholds find us with pat prescriptions and pious pro¬ 
nouncements and don’t find those who walk the victimizing valley 
of the raw and drink daily at the fountain of God’s living water. 

What is wrong with the ministry in the black church is what is 
missing in black ministers. If we do not speak the word of God, it is 
because we have not heard the Word. If we do not touch the lives of 
the members of our congregations, it is because we have not been 
touched. 

There will be no revival in the black church until black pastors 
are revived. There will be no renewal until black pastors are re¬ 
newed. There will be no Spirit-filled black churches until the pastors 
of those churches are a Spirit-filled group. 

As a profession, we are in a crisis of competence. Our growth in 
effectiveness is not keeping pace with what the black church and the 
world, implicitly and explicitly, are asking of us. A crisis of pastoral 
leadership engulfs black United Methodist churches. Clergy who 
know the way and can lead others on the right path are few. Clergy 
leadership comes in all varieties: good and bad, effective and in¬ 
effective, positive and negative, right and wrong. 

What do we mean by the word leadership? In a single word, it is 
influence. You lead someone to the measure by which you influence 
them. The late President Harry Truman often referred to leaders 
as people who get others to do what they don’t want to and make 
them like doing it. 

Among black clergy, as among all leaders, there are at least four 
types of leadership styles: 1) autocratic, 2) laissez-faire, 3) benev¬ 
olent, 4) democratic. The clergyperson who is an autocratic leader 
is one who likes to dominate people. He or she makes plans for the 
church. In relationship to membership, this clergy type stresses 
the importance of discipline. This clergy type makes decisions with¬ 
out wasting time in counseling with the membership. This clergy- 
person relies not on persuasion or congregational consensus but on 
the powers inherent in the position of a pastor. Congregations with 
pastoral leadership of this type tend to demonstrate little inner 
strength. Usually, in the absence of the pastor, they are apathetic 
and uncooperative, and lack a spirit of vitality. 

When laypersons of a congregation discover that their ideas 
are not wanted or not listened to, they stop giving them. Congrega¬ 
tions resent the pastor who makes it impossible for them to partici¬ 
pate. This resentment often leads to members leaving the church 
with feelings of great bitterness. Those members who do remain 
under the influence of this autocratic pastor become dependent and 
unresourceful. 

The opposite of the autocratic pastor is the pastor who adopts 
a laissez-faire leadership style. Under a laissez-faire pastor, the 
congregation does pretty much as it pleases. Again, one of the most 
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apparent results of this style is apathy. This laissez-faire pastor has 
not bothered to identify the real problems confronting her or his 
congregation. With this style of leadership, very few members par¬ 
ticipate in the life of the church; members come late or do not show 
up at all, and there is reluctance to assume responsibility or make 
plans. 

The benevolent autocratic pastor is a leader characterized as 
the overseer who solicitously cares for a congregation. While clergy 
of this type are autocratic leaders at heart, their personal designs 
are benevolent. These pastors know what is best for a congregation 
and make it their aim to see that the pastor’s will is done. Members 
of congregations with this type of pastoral leadership tend to be¬ 
come timid, complacent, unresourceful and unimaginative; they 
seem to be unable to get out of a rut because they are always looking 
to the pastor for the anwers. 

The characteristics of the democratic pastor are sharply differ¬ 
ent from the other types of leadership styles. The democratic pastor 
is primarily interested in stimulating members to participate in 
church activities and decisions. The democratic pastor relies on 
persuasion and conciliation, not on force. This pastor is tolerant 
of human weakness and is cordial and friendly in relationships 
with members. This pastor tends to trust a layperson’s good sense 
and sees the pastor’s role as an enabler. The democratic pastor is a 
catalyst who encourages members to participate and to react. With 
democratic leadership, members of a congregation develop initiative 
in taking responsibility. Hence, this congregation grows in produc¬ 
tivity and the members follow through on decisions because they 
participated in making them. 

There are several qualities of a democratic pastor. The pastor 
must: 

• have knowledge and insight 

• know his or her work 

• search out the facts 

• not be afraid to say, “I don’t know” 

• keep learning all the time 

• have a certain amount of confidence in his or her ability to lead 

• have faith in people 

• have faith in his or her own ability and possibilities 

• be sensitive to the feeling of the membership 

• be an optimist 

• be able to look into the future and anticipate trends and events 

• be able to accept change; be prepared to risk and live dangerously 

• stand for principles and policies 

In order for a church to prosper, the pastor must want that 
congregation to progress and grow. The pastor must be strongly 
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future-oriented. The pastor must be able to see opportunities where 
others see problems and conflicts. The pastor must be willing to 
accept and fill a strong leadership role and serve as the number one 
leader in that congregation. Growing and vital congregations are 
characterized by strong pastoral leadership. 

Robert C. Linthichum in his book, Christian Revolution for 
Church Renewal, writes: 

All other factors being equal, wherever you see a church that is 
rapidly growing, you can bet on one thing: someone is hustling. 

In the final analysis, church growth today comes through hard 
work—contacting potential members, telling them about the 
church, inviting them to a membership class, and encouraging 
them to make a decision for Christ and his Kingdom. 

Pastors have the opportunity to determine their own leadership 
style. Since groups largely adopt the style of their leader, what 
pastors expect from themselves and from others in the church is 
crucial. Certainly pastors should not become workaholics or ob¬ 
sessive, compulsive people out of a feeling of inadequacy or over¬ 
identification with God. Yet, when pastors set low goals or tolerate 
indifferent responses from members, they exercise a mediocre style 
that can cripple the vitality of a community of faith. Mediocrity 
is an infectious disease. If a pastor tolerates mediocrity in himself 
or herself, soon the lay members will be setting low goals for them¬ 
selves and their church and thereby expect little in the way of per¬ 
formance from the church. Pastors who tolerate mediocrity in 
church members develop an equal tendency to tolerate it in them¬ 
selves. 

Pastors must do more than minister to a person’s needs. Pastors 
must also equip people for ministry. If the church’s ministry is 
limited to what the minister can do, that minister is a doer and not a 
leader. 

In the black church, the task of leadership towards vitality can 
be overwhelming if the pastor does not have vision. Great religious 
leaders, from Jeremiah to Jesus, have had vision. They have been 
able to extract the essence of the future from the promise of the 
present. They have seen the hope of the world lifted above the de¬ 
spair of everyday life. Vision is important. 

But for the black pastor, where does vision end and recklessness 
begin? Only each pastor, working with his or her individual circum¬ 
stance and church can answer this question. For Jesus Christ, the 
vision of a mighty army growing from a few hesitant followers was 
a realistic and clear vision. If a pastor does not have a vision for 
vitality, chances are a congregation will not grow. A church people 
bewildered by a pastor without vision will be unable to grasp the 
potential and purpose for which God has created them. 

As a pastor clarifies his or her vision, grounding it in clearly- 
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enunciated goals and well-defined strategy, the church will come 
alive. But vision alone is not enough. Vision demands commitment. 
A pastor’s vision must be reflected in his or her thinking, teaching, 
preaching, in everything. Conviction, commitment and communi¬ 
cation are the keys to accomplishing our mission. 

Commitment to church vitality is physically demanding. A 
real leader must work twice as hard and twice as diligently as the 
congregation. Pastors cannot expect any congregation to expend 
more physical energy than they are willing to give. 

The pastor cannot bring vitality alone. A pastor who recognizes 
the need for a vital church must avoid the “Black Messiah complex” 
by recognizing the potential of the laity. Unfortunately, many black 
pastors are threatened by their laypeople. Rather than serve as a 
catalyst, equipper, and liberator of the laity for ministry and mis¬ 
sion, many pastors attempt to control the laypeople’s expressions 
of their faith. The result of such insecurity is dangerous conflict 
erupting in a fight over the church. Consequently, the pastor’s 
ability to lead is destroyed. To develop a vital church, the pastor 
must encourage lay participation in all the church’s decision¬ 
making processes. Pastors must work alongside and yet through 
laypersons, otherwise they will never fulfill the intent of their own 
ministry. 

Laypersons in congregations are motivated by achievement, by 
recognition of their efforts, by challenging work, by being made 
responsible, and by experiencing personal growth. Laypeople are 
not motivated by poor administration, weak supervision, poor inter¬ 
personal relationships, and absence of genuine love; in fact, no 
people are so motivated. 

Black pastors, if they follow the style of leadership set by Jesus 
Christ, will lead a congregation to renewal, growth and vitality. 
The leadership style set by Jesus was a ministry of immediacy: 

• He confronted people with the great issues. 

• He never compromised the demanding claims of the 
gospel to win followers. 

• Jesus unreservedly gave of himself; he shared his own 
personhood on behalf of the needy. 

• He had profound respect for human personality. 

• He presented the truth uncompromisingly and challenged 
people to decide, then and there. 

• He had a definite strategy evidenced by his life. 

• He did not attempt to do all the work himself. 

• He was compassionate. 

• He ministered to the whole person. 

• He used prayer to God as the one indispensable exercise 
in his mission. 
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When black pastors fulfill these criteria, even in a limited 
human way, they will express a life of credibility that will allow 
them to inspire, motivate, and lead a congregation to victory. 

.... I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 

Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 

I took the one less traveled by, 

And that has made all the difference. 

From The Road Not Taken by Robert Frost 
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The Black Pastor 
of Churches in 

Racially Changing Communities 

MARCUS MATTHEWS 


W hen we think of black pastors in racially changing communi¬ 
ties, we think of churches where the transition involves racial 
composition, economic status and community dominance. The 
change in racial composition from an all-white to a nonwhite 
majority is the most obvious. 

As a general rule, blacks entering previously all-white com¬ 
munities often are the higher-income members of the minority group 
and have economic resources and emotional drive which allows 
them to move into the mainstream of the community. With the re¬ 
surgence of downtown development and as inner cities experience 
gentrification, lower-economic black famihes are being forced out 
of their communities en masse. 

This paper is written from a personal perspective of a black 
pastor in a transitional church community. It addresses a pattern 
of transition as it affects the congregation and offers some sug¬ 
gestions to help make more effective appointments of blacks and 
other minorities to transitional situations. 

Churches constantly go through various types of transition and 
often more than one type at the same time. Some types of transition 
may be economic transition, age transition, theological transition, 
religious-style transition, and racial transition. 

What is racial transition? In June 1971, a conference of the 
National Academy on Churches in Transitional Communities 
defined racial transition as follows: 

the condition where the racial make-up of a congregation is 
undergoing change. While transition can occur because of the 
infusion of a new racial group or groups into a church, it must 
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also be considered in transition when the community around it 
begins to change racially. 

In the book Racial Transition in the Church, James H. Davis 
and Woodie H. White describe the pattern of a transitional congre¬ 
gation—usually a congregation which was once white and located 
in a white neighborhood but which is becoming a black church in a 
black neighborhood. The typical sequence Davis and White discuss 
follows: 

1. A black youngster attends the Sunday School. 

2. A black family joins the church. 

3. More black youngsters begin to attend the Sunday 
School. 

4. More black adults join the church. 

5. Blacks participate in organizations within the church 
Sunday School, choir, women’s society. 

6. A black person assumes a visible leadership role. This 
may be a symbolic position rather than one of great 
influence and power. 

7. Several blacks move into decision-making positions. 

8. There is a black majority in some activities. There have 
been major program changes to accommodate the needs 
and desires of the incoming group, and a significant 
number of blacks are in positions of authority. 

9. A black pastor is appointed. 

10. Some whites may remain for ten or more years. Those 
who stay usually hold offices. Some whites may join, 
but the congregation has become essentially a black 
congregation in a black community. 

The church I served was in the eighth phase of this sequence 
when I was appointed pastor of that “inclusive” congregation. The 
racial transition is still in progress. 

During my tenure, more than 170 people joined the church. Of 
those, only eight were white. Churches that experience rapid growth 
generally experience various dynamics that range from fights for 
positions between blacks and whites to some older members taking 
the attitude, “let the newcomers do it.” However, our problems re¬ 
volved around a new area of tension. The whites who remained did 
not necessarily internalize racism, but they quickly realized, as did 
the new blacks who joined the church, that there were many factors 
operating within their respective value systems which were at 
variance with one another. Within that transitional congregation, 
religious traditions included different styles of worship, singing and 
preaching, and differences in policy, government, stewardship and 
finances. As the two frames of reference collided, it became difficult, 
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if not impossible, to maintain or to establish the religious atmos¬ 
phere that each had previously known. 

Presently, most of the remaining white members are physically 
unable to attend church and those who do attend are over 65. Those 
unable to attend and actively participate in the programs of the 
church appear grateful to receive communion and periodic visits 
from the pastor of the church where they have so many memories. 
The difficulties encountered have been caused by younger family 
members who object to the pastor’s visits. 

The attending group of older members want a pastor who knows 
the Discipline as this assures these members that a black can au¬ 
thentically pastor “their” church. A black pastor coming into a 
transitional church should be well organized and well informed 
on all basic church issues. 

Some of the members remain because they are trapped eco¬ 
nomically in the community, a few because they love the building, 
and others because they feel ownership—this is their church and 
they enjoy giving guidance to the new members. Finally, some want 
to be part of an inclusive community. 

The next distinctive group is comprised of the “first-to-arrive” 
blacks. These people have been members of the church for ten to 
fifteen years. Their union with this congregation came as a result 
of their wanting to be part of an inclusive neighborhood church. 

Churches in racially changing communities often attract people 
who are seeking an inclusive church that reflects the community 
in which they live. They seek a good church school program and 
desire that the worship service not be over an hour long. They enjoy 
telling their friends about the inclusive church they attend. This 
group wants the pastor to have a list of credentials that are impres¬ 
sive so that no questions can be raised about his or her academic 
qualifications. They like for the pastor to engage in activities that 
are known to have white involvement. 

Those blacks who were first to come coveted or aspired to many 
of the values and precepts which characterized the white members’ 
reality. Nathan Hare, the controversial sociologist, would call them 
black Anglo-Saxons; Peter L. Berger, author and social scientist, 
calls them social converts. On this point, he says, “the individual 
who wishes to convert, and (more importantly) to stay converted, 
must engineer his social life in accordance with this purpose ... he 
must dissociate himself from those individuals or groups that con¬ 
stituted the plausibility structure of his past religious reality, and 
associate himself all the more intensively and (if possible) ex¬ 
clusively with those who serve to maintain his new one.” 

In relating to this group (those first to join the white church), 
one must be sensitive to where they are and patient enough to take 
them to where they need to be for the good of the church. These 
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people are more apt to take the word of any white member over the 
black pastor when it comes to church polity. Often to their dismay, 
they find themselves trapped in a situation that is rapidly changing 
from white to black. 

The third and last group are the “new” people. Here we have a 
group excited about being part of a neighborhood church. They are 
excited about the church’s ability to provide programs for families, 
church school, youth activities and a style of worship that meets 
their needs. These newcomers have come with a wealth of resources 
and commitment. They are the new starters in an older community. 

This group wants the pastor to be sensitive to their spiritual 
and social needs. Leadership not only in the church but in the com¬ 
munity must be provided by the pastor. One must be pastoral and 
priestly in his or her ministry and always on call. The pastor must 
be the pastor in every sense of the word. 

As a result of these experiences in a transitional church, the 
following prerequisites are recommended for appointments in an 
inclusive, transitional or racially changing church: 

• seminaries must revise their curricula to include and 
require courses that prepare seminarians to work in 
inclusive and transitional churches. 

• seminaries should provide internships of one year in a 
congregation that is different from the student’s ethnic 
group for students entering the ministry. 

• appointments should be based on the needs of the local 
church and the gifts and graces of the pastor which will 
include a sensitivity to ethnic persons. 

• the bishop and cabinet, prior to the appointment of a 
pastor to an identified transitional church, should re¬ 
quire the congregation to undergo a self-evaluation of 
its ministry as it relates to the General Commission on 
Religion and Race Statement, “Preparing the Congrega¬ 
tion for a Cross Racial Appointment.” 

• the National Division should select pilot projects across 
United Methodism to train groups of lay and clergy to 
work with congregations experiencing racially changing 
communities. The team will help the local congregation 
to: 

a. look at the existing community, 

b. look at who they are, 

c. examine the needs of the community and identify 
the type of ministry they should be involved with; in 
addition, list the support and resources needed to 
bring out this ministry. 
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Upon completion of this comprehensive plan for that 
church in that setting, the National Division should 
consult with appropriate annual conference agencies 
to decide if they are willing to mobilize necessary 
resources to make this situation an effective ministry. 

• the National Division should help churches to develop a 
mission statement for this day. It should spell out what 
criteria we are using to judge if ministry is taking place 
in that setting. 

For more than two hundred years, The United Methodist 
Church has been burning with the desire to take the gospel to the 
world; now God is bringing the world to us. The goal for church 
development in the area of racially changing communities is clear: 
that we might be one in Christ. In love we face it, in love we embrace 
it. The choice of dealing with racial transition is a choice between 
pro-action and reaction, a choice between purposeful pursuit of a 
goal or firefighting. 


Preparing the Congregation for a Cross-racial Appointment 

The following are suggested steps to assist a congregation in be¬ 
coming open and responsive to the possibilities of receiving a pastor 
from a different racial or ethnic group. 

1. Consistently utilize opportunities which affirm the inclusive 
nature of the Christian family, theological and biblical (these oppor¬ 
tunities might include sermon illustrations, sermons, special study 
groups). 

2. Work with the Work Area on Religion and Race. Encourage 
them to explore possibilities of maximizing interracial, inter- 
cultural, interethnic dialogue, fellowship, etc. 

3. Provide opportunities for sharing with pastors of another 
racial or ethnic background. Such sharing could include preaching 
in the morning worship, preaching at special services, leadership 
in study groups, pulpit exchange, and more. (Note: In this regard 
the pastor should not be limited to leadership in the area of race or 
race relations. It is important that the congregation see the pastor 
in a number of roles and dealing with a variety of issues.) 

4. Place on the agenda of several local church groups the issue 
of cross-racial appointments even though a congregation may not 
be considering such an appointment. This provides an opportunity 
for many groups in the church to discuss the issue, express their 
fears, anxieties, etc. 
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5. Encourage the Work Area on Religion and Race to recom¬ 
mend study groups and other settings in which the congregation 
can increase its sensitivity to the history, traditions, culture of 
other racial and ethnic groups. 

6. When the members of a congregation identify recurring fears, 
anxieties, prejudices, ways should be found to help them deal with 
these issues. Where necessary, utilize outside resources. 

7. Where an appointment across racial lines is imminent, oppor¬ 
tunities might be provided for sharing by persons, lay and clergy, 
who have been involved in such appointments. 

8. Congregations which are open or desirous of an appointment 
across racial lines should be encouraged to discuss their position 
openly and realistically. When this is done, the congregation should 
share this information with the district superintendent and the 
bishop. 

9. The summer months present a good opportunity for a cross- 
racial experience following the model of the International Exchange 
Program. Pastors from different racial/ethnic backgrounds could 
exchange parsonages, supply each others’ pulpits during vacation 
periods, etc. The possibilities are many. 

10. If the district or other conference structures provide work¬ 
shops on cross-racial appointments, make every effort to have your 
church represented; especially include people in leadership positions 
who have been identified as opposing cross-racial appointments. 
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The Black Local Church 
and Outreach Ministries 


RUSSELL F. McREYNOLDS 


C rucial to expansion and development of any denomination is 
the effective use of outreach ministry. This paper will examine 
that phenomenon as it pertains to the local black church and United 
Methodism. We will discuss, first, the cultural setting as a wilder¬ 
ness experience; second, the theological and biblical understanding 
of our call to discipleship; third, the application of our faith to our 
situation, including a statement of implications. Finally, we recom¬ 
mend services available from the office of Renewal and Redevelop¬ 
ment of the National Program Division to assist us in outreach 
ministries. 


The Wilderness Experience 

The world or larger community in which the black local church is 
located has been hostile toward us from the very beginning. We were 
enslaved from our African homeland and continued in that relation¬ 
ship until 1863, following the Civil War and the signing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

Racism, both personal and institutional, is the clear evidence 
of society’s hostility toward us. We know discrimination in housing, 
education, employment, the judicial system, economics, politics, 
health care, and even within the religious community. We are dis¬ 
possessed, disenfranchised and oppressed. We are a persecuted 
people. It is no wonder that liberation is the ultimate goal of our out¬ 
reach ministry. 

The black church has always been an institution with outreach 
ministry as its purpose. During the struggle to abolish slavery, the 
black church was the invisible institution making an impact on the 
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social order. Through its outreach ministry, it allied itself with 
others to abolish slavery. Consequently, the black church was 
threatened, persecuted, forbidden in some places, and put under 
white control to minimize the impact of its outreach. 

The history and tradition of the black church is an excellent 
story of outreach ministry at work. For example, when the great 
migration took place from the southern farms to the northern 
ghettoes, the black church was there, organizing to meet the needs 
of dislocated people. Its outreach included providing employment 
referrals and opportunities, social outlets, housing, and addressing 
important political, economic and educational needs. Historically, 
the local black church, in its outreach ministry, has attempted to 
serve the needs of the people. 

A noteworthy example is the work of the Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Through the black church and with other freedom 
fighters, he continued the outreach ministry in the black struggle 
for civil rights. Our collective witness for Christ and for freedom was 
felt in the nonviolent marches and demonstrations for justice and 
freedom which he led. 

There was then, and continues to be now, tension between the 
black church and its environment. This is so because the black 
church did and does develop leaders, interprets issues, unifies for 
action and advocacy, and is always moving toward justice and 
freedom. 

The Civil Rights Movement, with Dr. King’s leadership, led 
black people in self-acceptance and self-love. We started feeling 
good about ourselves. Nevertheless, there was the reality of over¬ 
coming the slave mentality and seeing ourselves as children of God. 
The realization for some of us was a transformation; we stopped 
conforming to the imposed self-negation that comes from white 
society. 

The self-hatred and self-rejection are manifested when blacks 
fail to support their own. Some of us have been taught to believe “if 
you are white you are all right, if you are black stay back, and if you 
are brown stick around.” So we use white lawyers, white banks, 
white doctors, white plumbers, ad nauseam. The black local church 
has led the struggle to overcome self-hatred and low self-regard. 
“Support your own,” “Black power,” “Self-determination,” “Black 
is beautiful,” and “I am somebody” are expressions of our self-love, 
self-acceptance and collective encouragement. 

Another manifestation of our oppression and resulting self- 
hatred is seen in drug abuse. The local church is struggling to keep 
many of our people from the self-destruction of alcoholism and drug 
addiction. We have preached about and taught our people the evil of 
these demons. The principalities of power seem to manipulate young 
blacks into these addictions for profit. Nonetheless, we tell our 
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people over and over again that their bodies are the temple of the 
Holy Spirit, while many other outreach ministries are directly in¬ 
volved in drug rehabilitation programs. 

Another important area for our outreach is employment. We are 
still the last hired and the first fired. We are both unemployed and 
underemployed. We are displaced workers. Our youth are told to 
graduate from high school and get a job. But there are no jobs for 
them. The old standby factory system is becoming highly techno¬ 
logical. Robots are replacing the unskilled workers. Our youth are 
disillusioned and hopeless. This sad state of affairs must be con¬ 
fronted and changed. 

We are pained to see so many of our black youth and young 
adults incarcerated in jails and prisons. Those individuals who are 
imprisoned are in disproportion to our numbers in the population. 
This human waste of black people is unfortunate and debilitating. 
Our outreach ministries must seek to confront this problem creative¬ 
ly and effectively. 

Outreach ministries must also be concerned with the social 
welfare of our people. We are thrilled with the active public involve¬ 
ment of the Reverend Joseph Lowery, United Methodist minister 
and president of the Southern Christian Leadership Council. His 
ability to soothe the hurts and pains of poor people and third-world 
people is deeply appreciated. He sees the relationship between the 
increase in the national defense budget and the decrease in social 
welfare programs that feed, clothe and house people. He says pro¬ 
phetically: “Is there a word from the Lord?” Yes, and that Word can 
be manifested in reality through creative, effective outreach 
ministries. 

Despite the overwhelming burden it has carried across time, 
the black local church has been a rock in a weary land. This is not 
our home, but praise God, we have a resiliency and steadfastness. 
We don’t need pity. We have learned how to keep on keeping on. 
Thank God for the black local church. It provides help in time of 
trouble. It makes a way out of no way. 


The Biblical and Theological Call 

Our call to reach out in ministry is commensurate with Moses and 
his willingness to lead the Israelites from bondage in Egypt to the 
Promised Land. Like the biblical Israelites, the local church, in its 
outreach ministry, can be instrumental in leading our people from 
enslavement to freedom. 

The Old Testament experience of captivity provided a frame¬ 
work for blacks to understand more fully their circumstances and 
the possibility of freedom. Thus, our struggle to do something about 
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our situation is faithful to God’s call. The modem cultural context 
and its prevailing decadence is our wilderness. So we consider our¬ 
selves sojourners here and now by God’s holy work and will; there 
is no need to compromise with oppression. We have inside ourselves 
a vision of the New Jerusalem. That vision provides the basis of our 
motivation for an effective, active outreach ministry. 

Jesus, the first outreach minister, is our best example. He knew 
liberation as the basis of his ministry and confirmed his mission 
by reading the following passage from the prophecy of Isaiah: “I 
came to preach good news to the poor, to bring recovery of sight to 
the blind, release to the captives.” His disciples and other followers 
knew the awesome weight of the power structure. They felt power¬ 
less. The Israelites were even more descriptive: “We are grass¬ 
hoppers and they are giants.” 

The disciples, like ourselves, needed power to do outreach 
ministry. As baptized believers, we are empowered by the Spirit of 
God. The Day of Pentecost reminds us of that power. We need the 
empowerment of God’s Holy Spirit to work against and to overcome 
the demon of racism. 

The local church is important in outreach ministry. Jesus 
demonstrated his love and appreciation for the church by saying 
it is founded upon a rock and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. Even as a persecuted church, it is expected to be and must 
be faithful in its outreach ministry. 

Outreach ministry requires servants. We came not to be served 
but to serve. We are a serving people. The towel and basin from 
which the Lord washed the disciples’ feet are the symbols of our 
serving. We are willing to go the last mile, not for ease or worldly 
pleasure but for the good of our people. We present ourselves as living 
sacrifices, whole and acceptable to God. It is in losing ourselves in 
sacrificial service that we realize our true meaning and purpose 
as a local church. 


The Application of Our Faith 

The black church, as a result of our history, tradition, and faith, is 
called to and expected to be actively involved in outreach ministry. 
The structure and organization of a local church must facilitate 
and provide for outreach ministry. There is no other choice. We can¬ 
not excuse ourselves from outreach ministry by losing ourselves 
in institutional and local church survival and maintenance. All our 
energy cannot be consumed by local church concerns such as annual 
days, the election of officers, and the selection of colors for drapes. 
We cannot spend our time fighting each other and being political 
within the church. Rather, we must seek the true liberation of our 
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people. This misson when put into practice will prove to be our most 
effective means of expansion. 

James Cone, the noted liberation theologian, and others believe 
the black local church is currently doing very little to act out our 
mandated discipleship to Christ. All efforts, according to Cone, are 
spent in self-improvement and personal benefit and all, therefore, 
maintain the status quo. But the real challenge and opportunity for 
outreach ministry is in actual involvement with our society and the 
larger world community. This means an involvement that seeks to 
change the status quo to benefit oppressed blacks. The local church 
can indeed influence the world by being the faithful people of God 
who seek justice and fairness for all. 

Jesse Jackson, known as the country preacher, represents the 
most popular expression of the modern black church's outreach 
ministry. He is one of the organizers of Operation PUSH which 
focuses its attention on economic development. As its first and only 
president, Jackson negotiates with corporations to guarantee pro¬ 
grams of affirmative action, minority business opportunity and 
locating jobs within our communities. He seeks to alter the status 
quo. 

Another thrust of Operation PUSH is the emphasis on excel¬ 
lence in the field of education. Jesse Jackson has travelled through¬ 
out the United States pushing for educational excellence from our 
youth and young people. His relationship to the black church and 
his understanding of the faith inspires self-dignity, self-love and 
self-determination. 

He has continued to combine community outreach for the black 
church with his political involvement. Jackson remains actively 
involved in voter registration across the nation. As a result, blacks 
are making an impact on the political process and are getting elected 
to office. 

If we are to renew and expand, the black local church cannot be 
self-serving. Neither can it spend time worrying about its longevity. 
It must be more concerned with serving the needs of others. It must 
reach out and be missionary by its very nature. Rather than spend¬ 
ing its best energy on survival concerns, it ought to go the second 
mile in its concern for the neighborhood, community and larger 
world community. It should feed the hungry, clothe the naked and 
provide shelter for the homeless. 

The black local church should know its world community and its 
neighborhood. It should be familiar with census information, the 
city and neighborhood profile in terms of population, work oppor¬ 
tunity, housing patterns and the city’s master plan. Sometimes a 
local church functions as though it is an island unto itself. It should 
know about the different institutions and their impact on the 
community. 
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The black local church can provide excellent programs of out¬ 
reach ministry in the area of public housing. Many of our churches 
are fortunate enough to be located near public housing. By estab¬ 
lishing a working relationship with the residents of a housing site, 
local churches can better design their church school, evangelism 
and youth programs to meet actual needs. 

A black local church can provide the arena for presenting 
community concerns for information sharing and clarification. 
The issues need to be dealt with. The people need somewhere to 
get information and direction. We don’t need to dictate to our people, 
but we can use our organizational set-up better to inform and pre¬ 
pare our people. 

The black pastor as a community activist must be selective in 
his or her involvements. It is impossible to be all things to all people. 
Everyone will bring his or her need and cause to you. You must learn 
quickly how to assist people in doing for themselves, in locating 
people and institutions which can serve them better. 

The black pastor must not attempt to be superperson in doing 
programs of outreach ministry. The resourceful, creative and smart 
minister will find ways to enlist members into the outreach ministry. 
The pastor needs to keep members close to the information and the 
opportunity to serve; help them to become sensitive and aware. 


Recommended Services 

The black local church is in need of long-term, part-time consultation 
and resources. Consultants with skills in church development and 
renewal can work directly with pastors and lay leadership in de¬ 
signing and implementing programs of outreach ministry. The 
office of Renewal and Redevelopment in the National Program 
Division can recruit and train these consultants. They can be 
pastors and laypeople who have demonstrated ability and talent 
in church renewal and redevelopment. 

They can spend two or three days a month for one year on site 
with a local church, or they can concentrate the effort in two weeks. 
But regular follow-up is essential. Cost to local churches and other 
arrangements can be worked out through the office of Renewal and 
Redevelopment. 

The following is a partial list of the services these consultants 
can provide. 

Community Study and Profile. Consultants can assist black 
local churches in doing community and local church profiles. The 
local church needs to know its community and neighborhood. 
Assistance in using census information, city profiles and other 
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relevant information will be helpful to target both the need and the 
necessary resources. 

Mission Design Statement. Every church is encouraged to 
write a mission design statement. The statement can reflect the 
local church’s purpose and mission, goals and objectives and areas 
in which it will focus its efforts. It should reflect the involvement 
and ownership of the mission program by the members and friends 
of the local church. A particular church’s own unique approach to 
outreach ministry can be contained in the mission design statement. 
Expectations of the clergy and laity can be spelled out here also. It, 
in effect, becomes an operating document. 

Proposal Writing. Many local churches need assistance in loca¬ 
ting resources which can help them better to serve a community. 
They have the ideas but are unable to find the needed resources, 
especially funds. The larger church, through consultants, can assist 
them with the necessary techniques in proposal writing and 
fundraising. 

The Vision. We need to help our church recapture our Lord’s 
vision of service and see the total field for doing outreach ministry. 
The vision will give us new life and vitality. As we get involved, our 
churches will have identity in the community; they will renew, 
develop and expand. 

Support. As local churches, we need to let the district, confer¬ 
ence, and larger church be with and for us. We have the structure 
and organization to do effective outreach ministry. We need to tap 
into our various support groups. A well-informed consultant can 
show us how best to seek the support we need from the district and 
conference. 


Conclusion 

This presentation has looked at the black local church and its oppor¬ 
tunity for doing outreach ministry. Our faith, understanding, his¬ 
tory and tradition all move us toward faithfulness in outreach 
ministry if we devote ourselves to carrying out its importance. 
When and where we do this, the harvest is truly great. 

If we are to do effective, creative outreach ministry, then we 
need the complete support and resources of The United Methodist 
Church. 
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Revitalization 
of the Black Church 

ANTHONY SHIPLEY 


Support for Buildings 

T here is no doubt of the need for support of our churches at the 
denominational level. However, there is much doubt about the 
effectiveness of certain policies and procedures used to meet these 
needs. Some of these policies hurt as we try to expand our ministry; 
for example, support for our buildings. 

When an annual conference or the general church continues 
to give a congregation enough money to fix the roof when it leaks, 
to fix the boiler when it breaks down, and to make sure that the build¬ 
ing is protected but does not go beyond that to provide enough sup¬ 
port so that a congregation can really be in ministry, that is really 
harmful because it encourages a congregation to feed an old worn- 
out structure. 

For a long time, The United Methodist Church did black church 
extension by handing down real estate. We said, if a white congre¬ 
gation happens to die on the corner of Main Street and First Avenue, 
that’s where a black church should be born. Wherever the buildings 
got left behind, that’s where we were encouraged to start black 
congregations. That is not a good way to do church extension. Our 
worst policy is support for worn-out buildings when, in fact, we 
should be developing policies and procedures that will use our re¬ 
sources to revitalize old congregations and create new ones. 

Recently a congregation had to turn to a conference mission 
agency in order to get the money to pay off a $7,000 heating bill. The 
conference agency decided that it wouldn’t pay off the heating bill 
but it would sign a new contract with the gas company to heat the 
building because if the gas company turned off the heat, the pipes 
would break, and the building would be damaged. In fact, the build¬ 
ing belonged to the conference agency. The relationship between 
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the conference and the local church suffered irreparably because 
what the conference agency was doing was protecting its property, 
not its people. 

Church extension by handing down real estate is counterpro¬ 
ductive. When we find ourselves with a building left in the city, 
we need to seriously ask, “Should that fixed asset be turned into a 
liquid asset and the proceeds used for mission and ministry?” Look 
at what Tom Robinson and some other people did when they worked 
to get the conference to sell a major church, St. Marks Church, and 
make a commitment that the money would be used to start new 
churches. Faith Bethany Church was started with the resources 
that came from the sale of St. Marks Church. This was different 
than simply moving some black folks into the St. Marks building 
where the whites had been. Instead, there was genuine expansion 
into the black community. 

A subsidy for a nonviable church is a mistake. There are simply 
some congregations that need to be closed. Maintaining a dead 
system is wasteful for all involved. To keep a dying congregation 
on artificial life support when if the plug were pulled it would surely 
die is as questionable as what is done in some of our hospitals. We 
ought to face that fact straight up and go close them down. If we 
would act courageously in that regard we wouldn’t close as many 
churches as we think, but we would have valuable resources avail¬ 
able for the revitalization of many more. 

The National Division has taken an important step in having 
an office of Congregational Redevelopment. But when I read the 
New Testament, I see that before the resurrection of Christ there 
was a crucifixion, and in our policy we try to get to the resurrection 
by skipping over the crucifixion. It’s almost as if we believe we can 
have a resurrection without someone dying. It seems to me that one 
of the things we have to do is very seriously determine where there 
are churches that simply need to close. Then let the conference take 
responsibility for saying, “Yes, we can’t tell your church to go out 
of business, but we can tell you that next year you will not get a dime 
of conference money. So long as you can do it by yourself, great. But 
we are not going to continue as a conference to put money into your 
situation.” That, I think, would help some people to make respon¬ 
sible decisions. 

Another issue that hurts us is that The United Methodist Church 
has had one standard for church extension for whites and another 
for blacks. If you go back to the fifties and the sixties and look at the 
suburban congregations, you will see that the annual conference 
bought land and made extensive loans. The downtown churches in 
the city raised the money that created the City Societies, and money 
from these societies built all of those suburban churches. Now, when 
we talk about ethnic minority church extension, we talk about part- 
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time pastors and lay pastors. We cannot do it without money, just 
as the suburban church didn’t do it without money. As a matter of 
fact, there was a gigantic fundraising effort that provided a great 
deal of support for them. Black church extension deserves and needs 
equal opportunity. 


Professional Ministry 

Effective church expansion, of course, is reliant upon an effective 
professional ministry. In this regard we need also to consider our 
current policies and procedures. One of the primary issues in our pro¬ 
fessional ministry is cross-racial appointments to major churches. 
While we need to continue this practice, we need to keep certain 
things in perspective. First of all, there are many of us who don’t 
wish to serve in a cross-racial appointment. Those of us who do feel 
that way should have our rights respected. 

Those who choose cross-racial appointments are aware of many 
sacrifices but are more aware of the creative power of almighty God 
and the collegiality of God’s children. They pray that by their sac¬ 
rifice the creative power gets manifested in reality somewhere in 
The United Methodist Church. However, while integrated churches 
are clearly a godly demand, we must be aware of the tendency to 
take the “superstars” away from the black church and assign them 
to white ones. That is not a helpful pattern. It seems to me that we 
really have an inclusive church when the average ethnic pastor can 
serve in the average nonethnic church. 

Another area of concern within our professional ministry is the 
treatment of marginal pastors. If we are to design and implement 
an effective expansion program then we must confront this problem, 
too. When a white pastor of marginal capacity faces a life crisis that 
requires a district superintendent’s cabinet meeting and a new 
placement, we have hundreds of churches to choose from to place 
this person. However, our black pastors of marginal capacity simply 
don’t have equal or even similar possibilities. There are many 
reasons for this condition; nevertheless, it is a tough problem that 
must'be confronted head-on. 

One answer to the problem, I believe, is to press the church for 
the opportunity to have less than full-time appointments. Our in- 
sistance that every church have a full-time, seminary graduate, 
$30,000-a-year pastor is destructive. Consider this: it costs between 
$40,000 and $70,000 a year to operate an average United Methodist 
Church. If the local church pays its pastor, pays for its building and 
pays its appointments, you are talking about an operating budget of 
from $30,000 to $70,000, depending on the particular circumstances. 
We have many churches out there with no more than one hundred 
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members, if that many. Eighty percent of all churches in the country 
have less than a hundred people in church on Sunday morning. 
Where you have so few people, they are ill-prepared to support so 
large a budget. 

Part of the solution to this problem is to make less-than-full-time 
appointments. I was on a seminary visit, recently, talking with a 
clergy couple who were very nervous about their future. It was com¬ 
plicated because she was from one conference and he was from 
another. His conference said he could come back and have an ap¬ 
pointment. They could promise nothing for his wife. Her conference 
said she could come back and have an appointment but not her 
husband. So they were asking me with great agony, “What is the 
church telling us to do? Get a divorce? We just got married.” I said 
to them, “What is it that you would really like to do?” They said, “We 
would like to be in ministry.” So I said, “How would you feel about 
one of you having a full-time appointment and one of you a part- 
time one?” They replied, “We will do that.” 

Now nobody ever imagined that as a possibility. As a matter of 
fact, we have laws and a Book of Discipline that says you can’t do 
that, that everybody is entitled to a full-time appointment. I think 
we must give some people choices and not be so locked into our 
structure that we can’t deal with human beings who want to be in 
ministry. 

Another issue we must address concerns spouses. Increasing 
numbers of women are pastors and the jobs of their husbands are 
important. We have to pay a lot more attention also to the wives of 
male pastors who have careers of their own which are exciting and 
important.We must also consider the environment for our children. 
As you live through an itinerating ministry, what is happening to 
your children? Where are they going to live? If you accept a cross- 
racial appointment, what does that do to your child’s schooling? 

Another procedure that hurts us are short-term appointments. 
I can’t read anywhere in the literature where it says that short-term 
appointments are good. The data is consistent and the research is 
consistent. If you look across the country at the great churches, you 
will see that the pastor has been there for twenty years or more. You 
will also see that the churches that experience leadership change 
every two years are not very effective. We have to look at what long¬ 
term appointments mean and what it means to support a pastor in 
such a position. There is no point in sending pastors to churches that 
are not going to feed them, or where pastors can’t send their children 
to school. If long-term appointments are to work, they must be the 
kind of appointment where people feel that there is a significant 
ministry, where the conference feels that it is an important place to 
be, and, finally, where a family can grow and prosper. 
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Church Development 

The next thing I want to talk about is church development. We must 
find some new ways of evaluating large parishes and the impact 
they have in the city. The cities have buildings that were built by 
whites to house congregations of two thousand or more people and 
are currently occupied by very small black congregations. There is 
enough space in some of those buildings to house four congregations. 
It seems to me that, just as in the countryside where we string to¬ 
gether four little churches with one pastor, we ought to put together 
support packages of this sort in the city. We need to get away from 
small fledgling congregations each feeding white elephants but 
which, when properly combined, could afford to take care of them¬ 
selves. It is very difficult to get people to see the advantage of sharing 
facilities, but it is an issue upon which we must continue to work, to 
debate, to investigate, to solve. 

As black Methodists we also have to pay very close attention to 
our relationship to nonblack ethnic groups. We need to see Koreans, 
Asians, Hispanics, and Native Americans as allies and people we 
help and support. There are many of these people who will join with 
us, who have common interests with us, and who can help us exert 
power and influence to achieve our common goals. I want to suggest 
that we need to participate in annual conference policy making. 
Some of the issues that blacks along with other ethnic minorities 
must confront include adequate representation of blacks and other 
minorities on the Conference Council on Finance and Administra¬ 
tion and the chairing of such committees as the Board of Ordained 
Ministry and the Board of Mission. 

One of the great problems we face in the church right now is 
that of a biased market for black pastors. The superintendents who 
have been here have said they cannot find enough leadership. The 
temptation for black pastors is to hop from one annual conference 
to another because the opportunities to do that are present. But what 
that does in terms of the whole church, since the annual conference 
is the basic structural unit, is to weaken our policy. It weakens our 
strength as a group in the life of the conference. Every time a black 
pastor moves from conference A to conference B, both conferences 
lose because that pastor, who may have been in line to be the next 
chairperson of the Board of Ordained Ministry, is now at the bottom 
of the heap and has to start over again. 

Those institutional losses are very difficult to make up. At a 
cabinet meeting, I suggested a certain black pastor to serve on the 
Pastor’s School Senate, the group that plans educational programs 
for our conference. My colleagues on the cabinet said, “No, no, he 
can’t serve.” They became very agitated that we suggested this 
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person, and I said, “Why are you agitated?” They said he had not 
paid his dues, he had only been in the conference for one year. They 
were not just responding out of racism because we did pick another 
person who was black. But they were saying that there was a senior¬ 
ity system that operates in the conference, and since we will not 
take a white pastor who has only been in the conference two years 
and put him or her on the conference committee to do the pastor’s 
school, it was blowing their minds that I would even suggest a recent 
black pastor. That system of seniority is real and, therefore, we 
need to be a little more careful about how willing we are to hop from 
one conference to another, even though many opportunities are 
there. 

Finally, I hope that the next annual meeting of Black Methodists 
for Church Renewal will provide a consultation on the ethnic minor¬ 
ity local church (EMLC). Perhaps we should invite the ten black 
bishops to come and meet together to talk about the EMLC. We could 
invite all black staff of general agencies to come and talk about the 
EMLC. We could invite seminary professors and administrators, 
black superintendents and annual conference staff to come and 
first meet separately to talk about our crucial issues and then to¬ 
gether, so that we can begin to coordinate across the church, from 
top to bottom. 

Where we are in the Black Methodists for Church Renewal now 
is quite different from where we were when we wrote the document 
in 1968. We need to face the fact that back then we had no general 
agency staff. There were very few black preachers in the church and 
almost no superintendents. Now we are at a different place in the 
life of the church. We need to bring these people together and help 
them to be accountable and supportive so they can help us to co¬ 
ordinate the EMLC and carry it to fruition. 
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